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PENALTIES OF PATRIOTISM * 

An Appreciation of the Life, Patriotism and Services of 

Francis Vigo, Pierre Oibault, George Rogers Clark 

and Arthur St. Clair, "The Founders of 

the Northwest." 

[By Joseph J. Thompson.] 

The writer of the accompanying paper undertook the 
preparation thereof under the conviction that the memory of 
the four men treated therein and their services to our coun- 
try, in justice demanded at this time, the eve of the Centennial 
Celebration, a plain statement of their great patriotism and 
the shameful neglect of their contemporaries and succeeding 
generations. 

In the course of the paper, the story of the conquest of 
the Northwest is told much as it has been written since Clark's 
papers have been known. The writer is convinced, however, 
that the story is quite incomplete in that form. Study and 
investigation compel this conviction. The true story of the 
Conquest, the writer is convinced, may be summed up as 
follows : 

The inhabitants of the Illinois country at all times chafed 
under the British rale acquired by the treaty of Quebec. 
They never gave Great Britain their allegiance and were 
eager for an opportunity to throw off British domination. 
They were not ignorant of the differences between the 
American colonies and Great Britain as has frequently been 
intimated. Many of the able men in the Illinois country 
traveled about a great deal and there can be no question but 
that Pierre Gibault was much more widely informed than 
Clark or any other western man. He was in communication 



* A paper read before the Springfield Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Springfield, Illinois, November 16 ,1916. 
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continuously with Quebec, traveled frequently between Kas- 
kaskia, Vincennes and all the other posts. It would be a 
gross reflection upon his intelligence to assume that he was 
not well informed about the Revolutionary War, and he was 
certainly not the only man having such information in Kas- 
kaskia before Clark's conquest. Prior to that time Brady 
had lead a force out of Kaskaskia and captured the British 
post, at St. Joseph, and undoubtedly a number of the young 
men had journeyed eastward to engage in the Revolutionary 
War with the American forces. 

Relative to the taking over of Kaskaskia, therefore, the 
facts seem to be that when George Rogers Clark sent his spies, 
Pen Linn and Samuel Moore to Kaskaskia, they became 
acquainted with Daniel Murray and his associates and formed 
a plan of cooperation. Murray and his coworkers were 
advised of Clark's intended march upon Kaskaskia and got 
everything in readiness for it. Father Gibault was notified 
and relied upon to procure the submission of the French 
inhabitants, and the plan was successfully executed. 

Once Clark was in possession, the money problem became 
pressing, and was to an extent solved by Father Gibault 
inducing his intimate friend Francis Vigo to back the govern- 
ment. Vigo opened a business house, virtually a bank in 
Kaskaskia, established friendly relations between Clark and 
the Spanish commandant, and thus the new regime was 
inaugurated. 

Knowing the conditions fully, Father Gibault understood 
that Vincennes and the other posts and settlements in the 
immediate territory should be reduced to possession, and he 
and his people provided Clark the means of so doing includ- 
ing the necessary funds, supplies and additional men. 

This state of facts is in the judgment of the writer 
established by satisfactory evidence now accessible and 
reflects even more credit upon two of the characters in the 
following paper, Gibault and Vigo, than the familiar accounts, 
but it is the judgment of the writer that at the lowest estimate 
placed by any publicist upon the four men herein treated, 
they stand at the head of the roll of honor whereon may be 
recorded the names of the distinguished men of the empire 
of the Northwest. 
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It is not inappropriate that a paper such as I have been 
asked to prepare should have a text, even though it be not a 
scriptural one. I have, therefore, chosen an utterance of 
Bishop Porteus as expressive of a patriotic sentiment: 

"He who undertakes an occupation of great toil and 
danger for the purpose of serving, defending and protecting 
his country is a most valuable and respectable member of 
society; and if he conducts himself with valor, fidelity and 
humanity and amidst the horrors of war, cultivates the gentle 
manners of peace and the virtues of a devout and holy life, 
he most amply deserves and will assuredly receive the 
esteem, the admiration and the applause of his grateful 
country, and what is of still greater importance, the approba- 
tion of his God." 

It is the purpose of this paper to apply this sentiment to 
the lives of four men, the founders of this great common- 
wealth; namely, Francis Vigo, who financed the embryo 
empire; Pierre Gibault, who created its patriotism; George 
Rogers Clark, who effected its conquest; and Arthur St. 
Clair, who established order within its confines. 

Empires do not arise by mere accident and are not 
builded without the exercise of wisdom. Resources, pure 
motives, courage and sagacity — all are necessary to the firm 
establishment of a state and those qualities must be happily 
combined in such an undertaking. 

The four men whose names I have mentioned typify these 
qualities, and they must, in justice, be conceded the chief 
forces in the establishment of the Northwest territory. 
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VIGO. 

To George Rogers Clark is due the honor of conceiving 
the plan for the conquest of the Northwest, but to Colonel 
Francis Vigo must be given the credit of making the conquest 
possible. 

Upon no page of history will be found the name of a man 
whose actions parallel those of Vigo. Consider the situation. 
Vigo was a native of Sardinia and unquestionably a man of 
singular capacity. When we first become interested in him, 
we find him a subject of Spain, carrying on his business under 
Spanish- American dominion at St. Louis, in partnership with 
the Spanish commandant. 1 

He is thoroughly conversant with world affairs. He 
has watched and studied the course of events, has noted the 
varying fortunes of the French and English in the old world 
wars, understands the feelings of the American pioneers, sym- 
pathizes in their aspirations for freedom and is already at 
heart an American of Americans. 

He hears of Clark's success at Kaskaskia and Vincennes 
and feels the call to duty. Without a moment's hesitation 
and without a single suggestion, unless it be from above, he 
leaves the Spanish domain, forswears in effect his Spanish 
allegiance and presents himself and his fortune to Colonel 
Clark to serve the cause of liberty. 2 

An Italian by birth and Spanish by allegiance, he was 
under no obligation to espouse the American cause. Nay, 
more, Spain was then at peace with Great Britain and any 
interference on the part of her citizens was a breach of neu- 
trality and subjected an individual, especially of the high 
character and standing of Colonel Vigo, to all the contumely 
loss and vengeance which British power on this side of the 
Mississippi could inflict, but Colonel Vigo did not falter. With 
an innate love of liberty, an attachment to Eepublican prin- 
ciples and an ardent sympathy for an oppressed people, 
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struggling for their rights, he disregarded all personal con- 
sequences. 3 

It was highly fortunate for the country, even if otherwise 
for Colonel Vigo, that Clark had the acumen to recognize the 
character of man that had thus offered his services. Clark 
accepted them with gratitude and at once gave Vigo his confi- 
dence. 4 Following the occupation of Vincennes, there ensued 
a failure of communication between Helm, the commander 
there, and Clark. No news was received from Vincennes for 
several months and Clark was uncertain of the fate of Helm, 
and his small force. It was in this critical situation that Vigo 
rendered to Clark and the country his first great service. 
Journeying to Vincennes in the course of his business, he was 
taken prisoner by hostile Indians, plundered of everything he 
possessed and brought before Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, 
who as we know had by this time recaptured Vincennes and 
was then in command of the fort. 

Being a Spanish subject and, accordingly, a non-combat- 
ant, Governor Hamilton, although strongly suspecting the 
motives of Vigo's visit, dared not confine him, but admitted 
him to his parole on condition that he report daily at the fort. 
This arrangement proved valuable to Vigo, as upon his fre- 
quent visits to the fort, he was enabled to ascertain the state 
of the garrison, the number of men, the position, means of 
defense, and in fact all matters necessary to make an accurate 
report of the situation. Vigo proved an embarrassing pris- 
oner to the English Governor. He was much beloved by the 
people of Vincennes who, headed by Father Gibault, besieged 
the Governor for his. release, and finally threatened that unless 
released, they would refuse all supplies to the garrison. 5 

Under the .circumstances, Governor Hamilton offered 
Vigo his freedom on condition that he sign an agreement "not 
to do any act during the war, injurious to the British in- 
terests." This, Vigo absolutely refused to do. Whereupon 
after further negotiations, Vigo was released upon signing 
an agreement "not to do anything injurious to the British 
interests on his way to St. Louis." 8 

Having thus gained his liberty and possessing complete 
knowledge of the British situation, Vigo pushed down the 
Wabash and Ohio and up the Mississippi to St. Louis. 7 
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It is recorded that Colonel Vigo religiously kept the 
letter of his agreement. On his way to St. Louis he did 
nothing injurious in the slightest degree to British interests, 
but his journey ended, he hastened to Kaskaskia and gave 
the information he had obtained to Colonel Clark and 
arranged the plan by means of which, and by means of 
which alone, 8 Clark was enabled to succeed, and did succeed 
in surprising Hamilton and making captives of him and his 
garrison. 

While the taking possession of Kaskaskia and Cahokia 
was important, the capture of Vincennes was of vastly 
greater importance. Throughout the Eevolutionary War, 
the British post at Detroit was considered a thorn in the 
side of the young country. It was the subject of many con- 
ferences and of great solicitude, but as viewed with refer- 
ence to subsequent results, it must appear that the conquest 
of Vincennes was more fruitful of results than could have 
been the taking of Detroit. It therefore seems entirely cor- 
rect to say that the capture of Vincennes was one of the 
most important events of the Eevolutionary War. Speak- 
ing of Clark's conquest, Judge Law in his history of Vin- 
cennes, says : 

"It was, as regards its ultimate effect, upon the Union 
decidedly the most brilliant and useful of any undertaking 
during the Revolutionary War. Clark, by that campaign, 
added a territory embracing three of the finest states in the 
Union to the Confederacy, to wit: Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan ; a territory which but for this very conquest, must 
now have been subject to British dominion, unless like 
Louisiana, it had since been acquired by purchase. For the 
only pretense of title which our commissioners in the negotia- 
tions which resulted in the treaty of peace in 1783 set up to 
this immense territory, was "the capture of it by Clark and 
the possession of it by the Americans at the date of the con- 
ference, * * * and the mind would be lost in the calcula- 
tion of dollars and cents, to say nothing of the other matters 
which constitute a state and which the government has gained 
from the conquest." 9 

Apostrophizing Vigo's worth, Law exclaims: 
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* * Spirit of the illustrious dead, let others judge of this 
matter as they may, we who have lived to see the immense 
advantages of that conquest to our beloved country — so 
little known and so little appreciated when made — will do 
you justice, and we will also teach our children and our 
children's children who are to occupy our places when we 
are gone, to read and remember, among the earliest lessons 
of the history of that portion of the country, which is to be 
also their abiding place — our own lovely valley — that its 
conquest and subsequent attachment to the Union, was as 
much owing to the councils and services of Vigo, as to the 
bravery and enterprise of Clark.' ' 10 

But the fate of a state is not determined by its conquest. 
Clark and his "Long Knives" walked into Kaskaskia and 
took possession without firing a single shot or striking a 
single blow. Indeed, no obstacle was interposed and he 
settled down into full control as completely as though he 
had been selected by the unanimous vote of the people to rule 
them. He had, however, the semblance at least of a gov- 
ernment to maintain an army, though a small one, to support, 
and as in every day so in that, it required money for such 
purposes. 

When the government of Virginia gave to Clark his 
commission to make a conquest of the territory northwest of 
the Ohio it authorized the issuance to him, of credits to the ex- 
tent of 1,200 pounds. The quality of the funds furnished Clark 
and the history of the financial transactions of Colonel 
Clark and Pollock are well known, and it is well known that 
it was a matter of extreme difficulty to induce the French 
inhabitants at Kaskaskia, after Clark's arrival there, to take 
the "continental paper" which Clark and his soldiers had 
brought with them. Patriotic though they might be, these 
paper promises looked anything but good to them, and 
Clark was utterly unable to induce the inhabitants to part 
with their goods in exchange for such paper. Again, Vigo 
came to the rescue and with almost unparalleled generosity 
guaranteed the redemption of the paper. Peltries and piastres 
were the currency known to these simple and unsophisti- 
cated Frenchmen. They could neither read nor write and 
Colonel Vigo had great difficulty in explaining this new 
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financial arrangement to them. " Their commandants never 
made money,' ' was the only reply to the Colonel's explana- 
tion of the policy of the "old dominion" in these issues. 11 

Colonel Vigo had a trading establishment at Kaskaskia 
after Clark's arrival and patriotically redeemed this con- 
tinental currency; but despite all his efforts to maintain the 
credit of the government, continental dollars went from par 
to $20.00 of paper to $1.00 of silver. Nevertheless, Colonel 
Vigo persisted in his patriotic efforts to sustain the credit 
of the government he had espoused with the result that his 
entire private fortune and all that he was able to make in 
trade was sacrificed. 12 

After the close of the war, Vigo removed most of his 
interests to Vincennes and lived there during the remainder 
of his life. He was always patriotic and public spirited, 
acting as a representative of the government upon numerous 
occasions and participating in all movements for the public 
welfare. 18 

He sought by all legitimate means, the repayment of 
the money advanced to his country, and being unable to 
collect any part of what was due, became financially embar- 
rassed, struggled along, hoping against hope, paying ruinous 
interest for loans secured to tide him over until his claims 
should be paid, but at last was crowded to the wall. 14 The 
most unpleasant thing we read in the life of the pioneer 
lawyer, John Eice Jones, is of the action prosecuted by him 
as attorney for the holder of a note against Francis Vigo, 
which finally caused his financial collapse. 15 

Between an endeavor to promote his business and the 
drain upon his resources made by his attempts to recover 
what the government owed him, Vigo was reduced to actual 
and apparently abject poverty. So poor was he that his 
funeral expenses remained unpaid for forty years after his 
death. 16 

He died without receiving a single dollar in return for 
all he had advanced to his government. His unheeded 
appeal to Congress in 1834, when he was beyond 80 years of 
age, was most pitiful. 17 

Though doubts assail.ed him, and though he is said to 
have observed that the Lord seemed to have forgotten him, 
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the fire of his patriotism never burned out. By his will he 
directed that in case anything was ever recovered of his claim 
against the government, a portion should be set aside for the 
purchase of a bell for the courthouse of Vigo County. 18 

To be true to history it should be stated that this pro- 
vision of his will was carried out. Forty years after his 
death, legal heirs, but none of the blood of Francis Vigo 
recovered — won at last from the government a judgment for 
a part of the funds lost by Vigo, and for the want of which he 
lived a pauper's life and went to a pauper's grave. 19 



FRANCOIS VIGO— 1747-1835. 

1 "Colonial History of Vincennes." Law, p. 28. 

Francis Vigo was born at Mondovi, Sardinia, (Western Italy) in 1747, served 
in the Spanish Army until about 25 years of age. Came to St. Louis in 1772 
and engaged in the fur trade in partnership with the Spanish Commandant, Don 
Francisco DeLeyba. — Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois, title "Vigo." 

"Friendly relations between Clark and DeLeyba, the Spanish Lieutenant- 
Governor at St. Louis, were begun immediately after the capture of Kaskaskia 
and became constantly more intimate through correspondence, through the influ- 
ence of Colonel Francis Vigo, trusted associate of Clark and friend and business 
partner of DeLeyba, and through the visits of Clark at the home of the latter 
in St. Louis." James— Illinois Historical Collection, Vol. VIII, p. LXVII. 

•"Born a Sardinian, he early enlisted as a private in a Spanish regiment 
and was sent to New Orleans. Procuring an honorable discharge, he engaged 
in the fur trade on the Arkansas, and after St. Louis was founded he removed 
to that part and became a prosperous trader on the Missouri. With a love of 
liberty that Spanish service could not efface, he went to Clark at Kaskaskia and 
made offer of his means and his influence to advance the cause of liberty." 
Moore — "The Northwest Under Three Flags," p. 231. 

8 Colonial History of Vincennes, p. 28. 

"His sympathies already enlisted in favor of the colonies took active form 
on the appearance of Clark at Kaskaskia. His time, influence, and whole fortune 
were staked with an open hand upon the issue. He turned out his merchandise 
to supply Clark's destitute soldiers, and sustained the credit of the Virginia 
continental money by taking it at par or guaranteeing its redemption, at its 
face, to those who exchanged their provisions or supplies for it His advances 
or liabilities incurred in this way amounted to more than twenty thousand 
dollars, which with Hamilton's, the British Commander's confiscations at Vin- 
cennes and losses through reprisals of Indians hostile to his side of the war, 
reduced him to poverty. * * * He was never recompensed for his pecuniary 
sacrifices, though the United States made a tardy and partial restitution to his 
heirs." H. W. Beckwith in "Pioneer History of Illinois," 2d ed., Reynolds, p. 
423. 

4 Moore says: "Clark gladly accepted and quickly made use of Vigo's 
services, by sending him to Vincennes with supplies for Captain Helm. Accom- 
panied by a single servant, Vigo set out with a pack of goods, but on reaching 
the river Embarras he was seized by Indians, his goods were stolen, and, a 
prisoner, he was taken before Hamilton." "Northwest Under Three Flags," p. 
232. 

"And now there appears on the scene a man of whom I wish I could speak as 
his memory deserves, Francis Vigo. Spanish trader, though a Sardinian by birth, 
he had commercial interests at St. Louis, Kaskaskia, and Vincennes, was a man 
of wealth, and had almost unbounded influence among the French. Without the 
semblance of selfish motive, he came forward and cast himself and his fortune into 
the scale of American Freedom. His name is enrolled with DeKalb and Steuben and 
Lafayette. He supplied Clark with specie to the extent of more than $12,000, sus- 
tained the credit of the well-nigh worthless continental currency by receiving it 
at his stores at par value, gave Clark the support of his great influence, imperiled 
his life in a trip to Vincennes to get exact information as to the situation of affairs 
and to win the inhabitants to the American side. He was made prisoner, but was 
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finally released on a condition, which having fulfilled to the letter he hastened 
to Clark and furnished him with information which alone made success possible." 
"Indiana's First Settlement" — By E. A. Bryan, In Magazine of American History, 
Volume 21 — Page 400. 

5 Law. Colonial History of Vincennes, p. 29. 

"Father Gibault interested himself in Vigo's behalf (while Vigo was held 
prisoner by Governor Hamilton) and after services one Sunday morning, the 
latter part of January, went to the fort attended by a large number of parish- 
loners and notified Hamilton that they would not sell any more supplies to his 
troops until Vigo was released." (Pioneer History of Indiana, Cockrum, p. 37.) 

6 Moore. "The Northwest Under Three Flags," p. 232. 

7 Moore. "The Northwest Under Three Flags," p. 232. 

8 Law. "Colonial History of Vincennes," p. 30. 

"It has always been conceded that the information Vigo conveyed to Colonel 
Clark of the friendship of the Vincennes inhabitants for him and the weakness 
of Hamilton's forces were of immense importance and materially aided in influ- 
encing him to make the great mid-winter campaign which resulted in the capture 
of Fort Sackville and all its garrison and the final overthrow of English rule in 
the Wabash and Illinois country." (Conquest of the Northwest, p. 275.) 

•Law. "Colonial History of Vincennes," p. 51. 

10 Law. "Colonial History of Vincennes," p. 30. 

"Law. "Colonial History of Vincennes," p. 49. 

"Colonel Vigo was looked up to by the French inhabitants in matters of 
credit and finance, as Gibault was in matters of religion. Both were popular 
and both were potential in their respective lines." William H. English. "Con- 
quest of the Northwest," p. 267. 

12 H. W. Beckwith in "Pioneer History of Illinois." Reynolds, p. 423. 

is H. W. Beckwith in "Pioneer History of Illinois." Reynolds, p. 423. 

14 "Conquest of the Northwest." English, p. 273. 

"That the financial troubles which finally came upon Colonel Vigo grew out 
of his advances and credits to the American army and efforts to sustain the 
valuation of the American paper money which became worthless in his hands 
there can be no doubt. He could not collect debts due him from the government 
in such money as would pay his debt; in fact, could not collect at all. As a 
result, he became embarrassed and although he struggled along by extensions 
and renewals for some years, finally failed to meet his obligations." (Conquest 
of the Northwest, pp. 272-275.) 

16 See fac simile of note op. p. 275. "Conquest of the Northwest." English. 

ie "So reduced in finances was Colonel Vigo that, although he died in 1835, 
it appears from the books of the undertaker that his funeral expenses remained 
unpaid until 1876." (Conquest of the Northwest on the authority of Cauthorn, 
p. 269.) 

17 "Conquest of the Northwest." English, p. 271-2. 

18 "Conquest of the Northwest." English, p. 270. 

United States Senator Daniel W. Voorhees is likewise authority for the state- 
ment that Vigo had requested that if his claim should ever be paid that a portion 
of it should be used to purchase a bell for the courthouse of the Indiana County 
which bears his name. It was done, and the distinguished Senator who resides 
in that county, adds with characteristic eloquence that "Now the courthouse 
bell daily proclaims that Indiana is the last resting place of the brave, the 
gentle, the patriotic friend of freedom and humanity, Colonel Francis Vigo." 
(Conquest of the Northwest, p. 272.) 

19 Vigo was a practical- Catholic and one of the trustees of the Catholic 
Church in Vincennes from 1810 to 1821. He is buried in what is called the 
Catholic Protestant Cemetery or the public cemetery. English, "Conquest of 
the Northwest," p. 271. 

"In 1875, the Court of Claims of the United States gave judgment on a bill 
of exchange drawn by George Rogers Clark in favor of Vigo for army supplies 
in the sum of $8,616, principal and $41,282.60 interest, being the interest at 
five per cent from March 20, 1779, to January 18, 1875, making a total of 
$49,898.60." (Acts of the Second Session, 42d Congress, p. 49 (Reports Court 
of Claims, Vol. 10.) 

Note. — Much interesting history in regard to Vigo and the Illinois campaign 
is to be found in House of Representatives Report, No. 122, Twenty-third Con- 
gress, second session, and No. 513, Twenty-sixth Congress, first session. The 
former of these reports contain most complimentary letters on Vigo and his 
services by George Rogers Clark, William Henry Harrison, Judge J. Burnet 
General Anthony Wayne and Secretary of War Knox. Vigo was a trader during 
Wayne's campaign of 1795 and performed services for that general akin to those 
performed for Clark. 

The following extracts from letters found in the Congressional Reports above 
indicated will give some idea of the esteem in which Vigo was held by his 
contemporaries : 
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"I have known the general character of Colonel Vigo since the year 1796 and 
I believe him to be as honorable and high minded a man as any other in the 
Western country." — J. Burnet, Dec. 23, 1834. 

"I have been acquainted with Colonel Vigo of Vincennes for thirty-nine 
years and during the thirteen years I was Governor of Indiana I lived in the 
same town with him and upon terms of the most intimate friendship. * * * 
With respect to the credibility of Colonel Vigo's statement, I solemnly declare 
him utterly incapable of making a misrepresentation of the facts, however 
great may be his interest in the matter, and I am also confident that there are 
more respectable persons in Indiana who would become guarantees of his 
integrity than could be induced to lay under a similar responsibility for any 
other person. 

"His whole life as long as his circumstances were prosperous was spent in 
acts of kindness and benevolence to individuals and his public spirit and attachment 
to the institutions of our country proverbial." — W. H. Harrison, December 22, 
1831 

"War Department, June 20, 1790. 
To Francis Vigo. 

"Sir- Major Doughty has in express words given an account of the services 
which you have rendered him and the zeal which you have manifested for 
the United States in the difficult business which has been committed to his care. 

"Tour conduct therein, sir, has attracted the attention of the President and 
I am directed by him to tender to you his acknowledgment thereof . 

"It is with the greatest pleasure, sir, that I discharge that duty, being well 
informed that the essential services you have rendered to Major Doughty were 
the consequences of your zeal for the public welfare. 

"You have also instanced it in your proceedings towards Major Hamtramck 
and the troops under his command as I have been informed by General Harmar. 

"I have the honor to be your most humble and obedient servant, 

"H. Knox, 
Secretary of the War Department." 



"War Department, December 30, 1190. 

"Sir: As you have already received by the special order of the President of 
the United States, a commission to trade with the Chickasaws and Choctaws, 
and as the United States have received complete (satisfaction) of your integrity 
and devotion to their interests, I entrust to your care two talks for the afore- 
said Chickasaws and Choctaws signed by the President of the United States. 

"You will be pleased to deliver both talks to each of these two nations. 

"You will seize any convenient opportunity to impress upon the minds of 
the aforesaid Chickasaws and Choctaws the adherence of the United States to 
the treaty of Hopewell; that the United States does not want their lands; that 
if anybody endeavors to inspire them with different sentiments, they must con- 
sider such persons in no other light than that of their enemies, and the enemies 
of the United States. t a m ^ m , xx ^ x t A 

"You will please to make a discreet use of this letter and to communicate 
it only to Governor St. Clair, Brigadier General Harmar, and to such other 
persons in whom you can place full confidence. 

"I am, sir, respectfully, 

"Your most obedient servant, 

"H. Knox, 
Secretary of the War Department." 

"Locust Grove, near Louisville, August l t 1811. 

"Dear Sir: A letter from a man who has always occupied a distinguished 
place in my affection and esteem must ensure the warmest and most cordial 
reception — an affection, the result, not so much of being associates in the placid 
stream of tranquility, and the benign sunshine of peace, as companions amidst 
the din of war and those struggles where the indefatigable exertion of every 
muscle and nerve was demanded. ^ 

"But it may be enough to remark that while the one is the effect of your 
uniformly discreet and irreproachable conduct in the intricate path of civil 
and domestic life, the other is wrought by a strong sense of that gratitude due from 
your adopted country; having myself both witnessed and experienced the signal 
advantages flowing to our common country from your inestimable conduct, and, 
what is more enhancing to such services, having rendered them at a time when 
the cloud on which our fate hung, assumed the most menacing aspect. 

"With sentiments of the warmest regard, I remain, 

"George Rogers Clark," 
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"Headquarters, Greenville, May £7, 179}. 

"Sir: From the uniform character you support, of being: a gentleman of 
integrity and influence, and a steady and firm friend of the United States, and 
perfectly acquainted with all the trading people passing between Post Vincennes 
and Detroit, as well as from St Louis and Cahokia to that place, will it be 
practicable for you to procure one or two trusty people, either Frenchmen or 
Indians, to go as far as Roche de Bout, in order to discover the number and 
designs of the enemy, and particularly what number of British troops are there 
and whether they have built any fort or fortification at that place? 

"Whatever sum of money it may cost to obtain this important intelligence 
shall be paid to your order upon sight, from $100 to 3 or $400. 

"Perhaps some resident at Roche de Bout or at Grand Glaize, might be pre- 
vailed upon to send the necessary information from time to time. 

"Would it be practicable to bribe or purchase the Spanish Express from St. 
Louis to Detroit to deliver his dispatches to Captain Pasteur? 

"This is a delicate business and requires address and secrecy. Pray let me 
hear from you as soon as convenient, and depend upon the best services I can 
render you upon all occasions. 

"Interim, I am, your most humble servant, 

"Anthony Wayne." 



"Headquarters, Greenville, July 5 f 1794. 

"Sir: I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 24th ultimo, and 1 
thank you for the measures you have already taken and mean to pursue, in order 
to gain intelligence. 

"The conduct of the Spaniards in attempting to establish a Post at the Chick- 
asaw bluffs, so far within the acknowledged boundaries of the United States, is a 
ye !FZ extraordinary conduct and an expression of the highest nature. I therefore 
wish, if possible, that the express as mentioned in my letter of the 27th of May, 
could be obtained, either directly or indirectly, because it might be a means of 
throwing light upon a subject which at the present is rather dark and mysterious. 

"It would appear from that part of the information from Number I, which 
mentions that the British or Simcoe told the Indians, 'You have fought by your- 
selves a long time, now I come to help you ; take courage ! You go before, surround 
the garrison, and I will follow you with the cannon. After that, I will show you 
what I will do with them/ that the credulous savages, to the amount of at least 
1,500 warriors, surrounded and attempted to carry Fort Recovery by a coup de 
main on the 30th of June, but were repulsed by that gallant garrison, and compelled 
to retreat with disgrace and slaughter from the very same field where they were 
proudly victorious on the 4th of November, 1791. 

"Captain Pasteur will give you the particulars. Mr. Simcoe has actually forti- 
fied at Roche de Bout ; It is more probable I shall shortly reconnoitre that place. 

"Interim, with respect and esteem, 

"Your most obedient and humble servant, 

"Anthony Wayne." 



"Headquarters, Miami Villages, Sept. t9, rt9k. 

"Sir: I have acknowledged the receipt of your letter of the 6th ultimo, by 
Mr. Evans, which met me at Grand Glaize, where I have established a strong post 
and have another of great forwardness at this place. You will, probably before 
this reaches you, have heard of the brilliant success of the army under my com- 
mand in a general action on the 23rd ultimo, on the banks of the Miami, at the 
foot of the Rapids, against the combined force of the hostile Indians and Militia 
of Detroit. 

"Captain Pasteur is instructed to communicate the contents of my letter to 
him of this date, to you, which will give you the particulars. 

"By the best information, the force of the enemy amounted to 2,000 men who 
were beat and totally routed by less than half that number. 

"The front line only of our army was engaged, who charged the Indians with so 
much impetuosity, and drove them with such velocity, as prevented the second line 
and main body to arrive in time to participate in the action — the savages being 
drove at the point of the bayonet near three miles in the course of 1 hour, through 
a thick brushy wood, where they abandoned themselves to flight, leaving the 
ground strewed with their dead bodies, intermixed with Canadians and other white 
men, painted and dressed like savages. 

"I wish your agents may succeed in obtaining the dispatches, and etc., which 
may eventually lead to important discoveries. 

"Interim, I am your most humble obedient servant, 

"Anthony Wayne." 




PIERRE GIBAULT. 

"The People's Tribune of the Northwest." 

Born in Quebec, 1737. Died at New Madrid, Mo., 1804. 
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GIBAULT. 

Vigo provided the financial resources of the new terri- 
tory. In Pierre Gibault it possessed the embodiment of cor- 
rect moral conceptions — religion pure and undefiled. 

Father Gibault was American born. He was one of the 
early patriots that was native to the- soil, his birth occurring 
at Montreal, April 7, 1737. He was raised and educated on 
American soil, 1 and perhaps no man of his day had a clearer 
insight into the feelings and aspirations of his American con- 
temporaries. He was ordained a priest in 1768, and imme- 
diately upon being ordained was called to this region with 
the consent and upon the request of General Gage and the 
English authorities. 2 

He was but thirty-one years old when he came to this 
new wild region, and devoted himself to the spiritual leader- 
ship of the frontier inhabitants. At that time his labors were 
directed as well to the shepherding of the Indian flock as to 
the guidance of white men. How eagerly he was sought by the 
red children of the forest is indicated by the fact that while 
upon his way to the Illinois country, he was earnestly be- 
sought by the Indians at Michilimackinac to remain amongst 
them, and during his stay of over a week, he was occupied 
with the confessions of the Indians until late every night in 
order to accommodate all. 8 

It was the original purpose that Father Gibault should 
take up his residence at Cahokia and minister to the Tamarod, 
Indians, but Kaskaskia being a more prominent place and the 
resident pastor, Father Meurin, being old and inactive, he 
removed to Cahokia and Father Gibault was established in 
Kaskaskia. 4 

The inhabitants of Kaskaskia were then in a very dis- 
turbed condition, not alone civilly but religiously. The echo 
of the trouble involving the Jesuit order in the old country, 
had reached America, and influenced by the dominant party 
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in Louisiana, the French people in the Illinois country became 
hostile to Father Meurin, and, it is stated, many of them had 
ceased attending church. 

The young Canadian priest entered upon his duties with 
zeal and energy and by having prayers every night in the 
church and instructions four times every week, he revived 
faith and devotion. From Kaskaskia he traveled to the other 
villages and hamlets and sought out the Catholics everywhere 
in his neighborhood. The English soldiers in the garrison 
from the Eighteenth Royal Irish Regiment were chiefly 
Catholics, and with the consent of the British authorities, 
Father Gibault ministered to them as chaplain. He gathered 
up the scattered remnants of religion and knitted the people 
into a homogeneous community. He not only established 
good relations between the people of the Illinois country, 
French, Americans and even Indians, but exchanged courte- 
sies with the Spaniards across the Mississippi, and in the 
second year after reaching his new mission, dedicated the 
little wooden chapel which had been erected at Paincourt, as 
it was then known, St. Louis, as we now know it. 5 

His ministrations extended all the way to Vincennes on 
the Wabash, where the eighty or ninety families who dwelled 
there had not seen a priest since Father Devernei was carried 
off in 1763, and to the St. Joseph River, Peoria, Ouiatanon 
and other points. 6 

We have a picture of this saintly young man within a 
few years after his ordination to the priesthood, starting off 
on a perilous journey from Kaskaskia to Vincennes. He is 
not enabled to take passage on a Pullman and travel in state, 
as ministers of the most modest pretensions of the present 
day may do. He must dress himself in the rudest of home- 
spun, cover his head with the skin of some wild animal, cap- 
tured in the wilder forests, mount a horse and take care that 
the flint lock gun and pair of pistols, which are an essential 
part of his equipment, be in good -order. It was so accout- 
ered that the young priest started from Kaskaskia to Vin- 
cennes in the winter of 1769-70. Hostile Indians lined the 
trace. Within the short time he had been in the new country, 
twenty-two of his people had fallen victims to the Indian foe. 
Yet he pursued his way, re-civilized the people of Vincennes 
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and for some years passed his time between the settlements in 
what we now know as Illinois and Indiana, doing good wher- 
ever he went, and loved and respected by all who knew him. 7 

Finally the time comes when the great work which he 
had done amongst his humble people is to be of transcendant 
value to the Nation. With the approval of the legislature of 
Virginia, George Rogers Clark, has set out for the conquest 
of the western frontier. As is well known his ragged and 
exhausted army surprised and took possession of Kaskaskia 
on July 4, 1778, and although physical domination was gained 
by Clark's coup, the more important work of securing civil 
allegiance was yet to be done. A nation or a state may gain 
ascendancy by force, but such domination is of little value if 
unaccompanied by the fealty of the people. 

Historians are agreed that Father Gibault was the chief 
instrument in securing the allegiance of the people of the 
Illinois country, including Kaskaskia and its surroundings as 
well as Vincennes. 8 

The story of the calling of the people of Kaskaskia to the 
church after Clark's arrival, the consultation there and the 
satisfaction with which the French people accepted citizen- 
ship in the Commonwealth of Virginia after Father Gibault 's 
exortation to them to do so, is a most familiar one. 9 

Mr. Dunn in his able address before the Historical 
Society of Illinois 10 pays a deserved tribute to the patriotism 
of Father Gibault. In the course of his address he said: 

"Certainly Gibault was heart and soul with the Ameri- 
cans # * *. He promoted the movement for bringing the 
French in the Illinois settlements into allegiance. He volun- 
teered to go to Vincennes and win over the people there. In 
company with LaFont he made this journey, administered the 
oath of allegiance to the French settlements, secured posses- 
sion of the fort and urged the Indians to take sides with the 
Americans as the French were doing. After Hamilton had 
recaptured Vincennes when Clark started on his desperate 
winter march to retake it, Gibault made a patriotic address 
to the troops and gave his blessing to them and their enter- 
prise.' ' 

And Law, in his history of Vincennes, says : 

"To him next to Clark and Vigo, the United States are 
more indebted for the accession of the states comprised in 
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what was the original Northwest Territory, than to any other 
man." 

Let us adduce the evidence of a bitter and uncompromis- 
ing enemy of American freedom. We are told that on July 
3, 1778, but one day before George Eogers Clark took Kas- 
kaskia and imprisoned him, Rocheblave, the resident gover- 
nor for the English wrote the English governor at Quebec: 11 

"I am, monsieur, discouraged. No words in English can 
fittingly express my despair. Those settlers — Mon Dieu! 
What settlers they are; there is not one among them loyal to 
our great and good Majesty, King George; and they are bold; 
they converse much concerning the running away to join Mr. 
Washington's army, helped thither by the Indians and 
traders. Why, this very day, Governor, I heard with my own 
ears my daughter singing a rebel song as she sat at her wheel. 
And when I questioned her as to where she got the ballad she 
made answer that it had been writ by the priest and then by 
him set to a melody. Now, if the shepherd is so minded, what 
will the sheep do? Voila! The sheep they follow. And that 
my Governor may behold the spirit of Kaskaskia, I copy the 
song: ,, 

"Twas a day in May, the sky was fair 
A wealth of fragrance filled the air, 
From wildwood blossoms on bank and tree 
All the birds were singing; the drowsy bee 
Was abroad and taking his hoard 
From the deep-throated flowers of Kaskaskia. 

"In a trapper's hut, in a forest glade, 
Beside her wheel sat a little maid; 
She was singing a ballad quaint and sweet, 
And these are the words she did repeat 
That morning in Kaskaskia: 

"Dear heart, sweetheart, where'er thou be, 
'Tis dreaming ever I am of thee, . 
Praying that love like a guiding star 
May bear you this message where'er you are; 
Here in the woods of Kaskaskia. 
I love you there as I loved you here 
Here in the woods of Kaskaskia." 
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"0 Monsieur, there is, I fear me, more than billet 
d 'amour in this singing. It comes to me that when sweet- 
hearts march to meet a foe to such love-ladened encourage- 
ment that God alone can save those they go to do battle 
with." 

Pierre Gibault was the shepherd and we have seen how 
the sheep followed him. 

Gibault 's own words respecting his attachment to the 
American cause have never been disputed. He says: 12 

"That from the moment of the conquest of the Illinois 
country by Colonel George Rogers Clark (your memoralist) 
has not been backward in venturing his life on the many 
occasions in which he found that his presence was useful and 
at all times sacrificing his property which he gave for the 
support of the troops at the same price that he could have 
received in Spanish milled dollars and for which, however, he 
has received only paper dollars of which he has had no infor- 
mation since he sent them, addressed to the Commissioner of 
Congress who required a statement of the depreciation of 
them at the Ohio River in 1783 — with an express promise in 
reply that particular attention should be paid to his account 
because it was well known to be in no wise exaggerated. In 
reality, he parted with his tithes and his beasts only to set 
an example to his parishoners. * * * The love of country 
and of liberty has also led your memoralist to reject all the 
advantages offered him by the Spanish government and he 
endeavored by every means in his power by assertions and 
exhortations and by appeals to the principal inhabitants to 
retain every person in the dominion of the United States in 
expectation of better times giving them to understand that 
our lives and property having been employed twelve years in 
the aggrandizement and preservation of the United States 
would at least receive an acknowledgement and be compen- 
sated by the enlightened and upright masters who, sooner or 
later, would come to examine into and relieve us from our 
situation." 

During all the troublous times, Father Gibault was the 
wise, steadfast friend and counselor of all the rulers and all 
the people of the Illinois country, the prop and mainstay of 
order and rectitude. It was at the. door of his church and in 
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his presence and under his guidance that every public action 
was taken and he was in truth "the power behind the 
throne. ,,ls 

It should be noted, too, that Father Gibault played a 
most important part in the financial world of that day. If 
Vigo was the financial rock upon which the structure of the 
new country was reared, Father Gibault is at least entitled 
to be regarded as the mortar in which the rock was laid, for 
he not only ably seconded Vigo in his efforts of persuading 
the inhabitants to accept the continental scrip, but himself 
took it at par and eventually sold every earthly possession, 
beggared himself to sustain the worthless currency that the 
officers of the commonwealth were obliged to foist upon the 
community. 14 

After speaking of his patriotism, as before indicated, Mr. 
Dunn further remarks : 

"Perhaps even more important were his services in a 
financial way, for he publicly sold his own property to the 
Americans, accepting for it Virginia scrip, at face value, and 
by his example he induced the French settlers and merchants 
to do the same." 15 

It has been established that out of his meager resources 
he raised in some manner and sacrificed 7,800 livres in money 
and goods to aid Clark and the Virginia government. 16 

How well did Pierre Gibault fulfill all the conditions of 
the sentiment with which we have opened this paper? It is 
plain he undertook an occupation of great toil and great 
danger for the purpose of serving, defending and protecting 
his country. He conducted himself with valor, fidelity and 
humanity and amidst the horrors of war, cultivated the 
gentle manners of peace and the virtues of a devout and 
holy life. 

Our authority says that such an one is a most valuable 
and respectable member of society and most amply deserves 
and will assuredly receive, the esteem, the admiration and the 
applause of his grateful country and what is of still greater 
importance, the approbation of his God. 

Beyond doubt Gibault believed in and relied upon an 
eternal reward for good and we can confidently believe that 
he had the approbation of his God and has for long years 
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been in the enjoyment of the eternal reward, but we are 
humiliated by the knowledge that his country has signally 
failed in the exhibition of its gratitude to him. 

When reduced to poverty and indigence and when his 
country through the cessation of hostilities was able to give 
such matters attention, he petitioned the government to repay 
the moneys which he had lost in an effort to sustain the public 
credit and also made the modest request for a tract of land, 
of " three acres in front, three-quarters of which was a great 
morass' 9 upon which he might erect a dwelling and plant an 
orchard as a retreat for his declining years. 17 

To the everlasting discredit of the country, the extremely 
modest request for the repayment of moneys due him and 
for a miserable patch of swamp for a home in his old age 
was never granted. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
acres of what is now the most fertile lands in the world were 
bestowed upon men who did nbt nearly so much for their 
country, but Father Gibault was destined to go to his grave 
wholly unrequited. 

In speaking of the ingratitude shown Father Gibault, 
Mr. Dunn says : 18 

"In truth, our French friends fared hardly under the 
American rule and none so badly as Father Gibault who did 
not get any return in land as a militiaman or the head of a 
family and lost his ecclestical support on account of the 
change of jurisdiction. He never received a particle of com- 
pensation from Virginia or the United States for his services 
and he never received one cent of repayment for money and 
goods actually furnished to our troops. The situation seems 
almost incredible but it was a horrible reality. ,, 

Mr. English, in his valuable work, "The Conquest of 
the Northwest,' 9 says: 19 

"There was no reason, however, why his great services 
should not have been properly recognized, but they never 
were. As far as the author is advised, no county, town or 
post office bears his name; no monument has been erected to 
his memory, and no headstone marks his grave, as its loca- 
tion is entirely unknown. It is well for him that he could 
turn to the religion of which he had been so faithful a 
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servant and find consolation in the trust that there was a 
heaven where meritorious deeds, such as his, find reward 
since they were so poorly appreciated and requited on earth." 
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CLARK 

Let us sketch briefly Clark's career. The very name of 
George Rogers Clark has a military sound. To think of Clark 
is to think of war, honorable, for 

"War is honorable 
In those who do their native rights maintain; 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak." 

There is a fascination about Clark's youth. With a high 
degree of satisfaction, one can contemplate the rugged farm 
home in which George Rogers Clark was reared, with its 
strong father, virtuous mother, six sturdy sons, Jonathan, 
George Rogers, John, Richard, Edmund and William, and 
four amiable daughters, Ann, Lucy, Elizabeth and Frances. 
Around the wholesome board and happy fireside, gathered this 
typical American farmer's family and conversed on the topics 
of interest in the even then new and strange country. They 
dwelled in the Old Dominion, in the county of Albemarle, not 
far distant from the home of the man who afterwards became 
the chief exponent of democracy, Thomas Jefferson. Clark 
and Jefferson were contemporaries and whether childhood 
companions or not, they, in later life, became fast friends. 1 

It would be most interesting to trace the youth of the 
Clark boys, for all of them were worthy and several of them 
became great in the affairs of their country and especially to 
trace the youth of George Rogers Clark. But his youth was 
curtailed. From boyhood almost, he was plunged into vir- 
tually supreme leadership of the whole western frontier. 
Born in November, 1752, we find him extremely active in the 
affairs of Kentucky, the western extreme of the Virginia 
dominions, as early as 1776, when he was just past twenty- 
three. Before reaching his twentieth birthday, he had made 
an extensive trip into the interior, which the diary of the 
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Rev. David Jones, who accompanied him, shows to have been 
an interesting journey. 2 

As the young men of a generation ago who have made 
something of their lives, almost invariably started their 
careers as school teachers, so the young men of Clark's gener- 
ation usually began as surveyors, advanced to military men 
and finally became statesmen. Washington and Clark are 
examples of young men who began brilliant careers as sur- 
veyors. 

If Clark was anything, he was a patriot. In his western 
journeys, he came upon the Kentucky settlers and in an 
incredibly short time is recognized as the leading man of the 
community. He finds that the Henderson Company has set 
up virtually an independent state, under the high sounding 
title of Transylvania, and wonders by what authority the sov- 
ereignty of Virginia is thus violated. 8 

On June 6, 1776, we find him selected by the citizens of 
the locality, in a meeting called through his influence, but 
from the early part of which he was absent, due to some unex- 
plained cause, with John Gabriel Jones to represent Kentucky 
in the Virginia Legislature. Thus began his public career at 
the age of twenty-three. 4 

The journey to the seat of government at Williamsburg, 
of over seven hundred miles, during an extremely wet season, 
over mountain trails lurking with savages and by the most 
primitive means of travel 5 was enough to daunt a less fearless 
party than the little band of Kentucky representatives. 

At the end of their journey, they found that the Legis- 
lature had adjourned some five days previous, but Clark was 
not of the kind to be balked in a meritorious purpose. Jones 
went back to the settlers in Kentucky, but Clark, determined 
to persevere and at least confer with the Governor, the silver- 
tongued Patrick Henry. Henry received him courteously 
and gave him a favorable letter to the Executive Council of 
the State. 

Clark's principal request to the government was for 
gunpowder, necessary to the defense of the frontier, and by 
his earnestness and winning address, he secured compliance 
with the request. It is said that he pointed out to the execu- 
tive council that if Virginia claimed the Kentucky country, 
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then Virginia should aid in its protection from the savages, 
and that "a country that was not worth defending, was not 
worth claiming." 6 

On August 23, 1776, an order was entered that 500 pounds 
of gunpowder be forthwith sent to Pittsburg and delivered to 
the commanding officer at that station, by him to be safely 
kept and delivered to George Rogers Clark or his order, for 
the use of the inhabitants of Kentucky. 7 

The story of the shipment of this same gunpowder, in 
which not alone Clark but other notable men in the history 
of Illinois especially John Todd, the first county lieutenant, 
were concerned, is an interesting one 8 and the transaction 
served another valuable purpose besides furnishing a means 
of defense, namely to establish the sovereignty over the Ken- 
tucky region, of Virginia, and to fix upon Virginia responsi- 
bility for it. 9 

When the legislature met again, Clark and Jones were 
present. They were not admitted as members of the body, 
but were permitted to maintain close relations with it in an 
advisory way. Their influence is shown in the fact that they 
obtained what they sought in the way of dethroning the 
Henderson Company and its powerful proponents, Colonel 
Henderson and Arthur Campbell. Legislation was secured 
recognizing the Kentucky country and providing for its organ- 
ization as a county with the same name and boundaries as 
it now has as a State. 10 Thus was the first great act of Clark's 
public life achieved. 

Clark had now secured a regularly organized government 
for Kentucky and a supply of ammunition for the several sta- 
tions. Thus far his work had involved preparation and 
defense. He now turned his thoughts to an aggressive war- 
fare against the enemies of the country. 

The trouble between the colonists and the mother coun- 
try had broken out. The Declaration of Independence had 
been promulgated and under the guidance of the Continental 
Congress, the Revolutionary War was progressing. George 
Rogers Clark, when barely twenty-two, had won his first 
military honors in the Dunmore War, either as a member of 
Dunmore's staff or in command of a company. In whatever 
capacity he acted, he discharged his duties with such satisf ac- 
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tion, that it is said he was offered a permanent position in the 
English military service, but declined the offer because of 
what he knew of the trouble between England and the Colo- 
nies. 11 Thus early had the young warrior made his choice. 
He had " since the beginning of the war taken pains to make 
himself acquainted with the true situation of the British posts 
on the frontier. He knew the commandants at these posts 
were inciting the Indians to hostility against the settlers. 
The capture of these posts was, therefore, his first object.' ' 12 
How he sent spies into the country to learn of the condition at 
these posts 13 and how he traveled again to the seat of govern- 
ment and conferred with Thomas Jefferson, George Mason 
and George Wythe, and to what purpose, 14 is a most familiar 
story, as well as his efforts to raise an army, 15 his memorable 
march, with the "Long Knives' ' out of Kentucky and across 
the river at Corn Island, now Louisville, 16 and over the 
swamps of Southern Illinois, until he reached and took pos- 
session of Kaskaskia, on July 4, 1778, on the second anni- 
versary of our natal day. 17 

It would be a repetition to trace the course of events 
which rapidly succeeded the securing of possession of Kas- 
kaskia, Cahokia, Prairie du Eocher and Vincennes. In speak- 
ing of Vigo and Father Gibault, we have covered most of that 
ground, but there is a temptation to dwell upon Clark's con- 
duct during all these spirited times. 

To all intents and purposes he became the absolute ruler 
of the region he had captured. The greatest and the smallest 
affairs of the people were brought before him for solution, 
and to his lasting credit, it may be said, that he demeaned 
himself with the highest evidences of justice and humanity. 18 

The intense suffering of Clark and his men in the terrible 
journey from Kaskaskia to Vincennes, for the purpose of 
retaking that post, after it had been captured from the small 
garrison established there by Clark, has excited not alone the 
sympathy but the wonder of the world. Writers have found 
language inadequate to express the horrors of that journey, 
undertaken in the middle of winter, when excessive rains had 
converted almost the entire region into a swamp. The picture 
of this band traveling on foot, much of the time through water 
frequently reaching as high as their armpits, and so cold that 
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it was sometimes necessary to break the ice in advance of the 
party, and this, day after day, on extremely short rations is a 
most distressing one. 19 What must have been the magic of 
the man who could command such fealty and prevent his fol- 
lowers from exercising the natural instinct to shrink at such 
hardships. 

Reading the record of this great march and remembering 
the character of men composing this daring band, we can well 
imagine that one of the many songs which they are said to 
have sung as they plunged into the untraced floods, might be 
that of Charles Kingsley: 

" Dreary east winds howling o'er us, 
Clay lands knee deep spread before us; 
Mire and ice and snow and sleet; 
Aching backs and frozen feet; 
Knees which reel as marches quicken, 
Ranks which thin as corpses thicken; 
While with carrion birds we eat, 
Calling puddle-water sweet, 
As we pledge the health of our General, 

who fares as rough as we; 
What can daunt us, what can turn us, 

led to death by such as he?" 

Fortunately for Clark and his little band, the words of 
Pierre Gibault had sunk deep into the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants of Vincennes, and through the renewed British 
dominion, they have remained faithful to the fealty pledged 
in the little church to the American cause. 20 When Clark and 
his troops discover themselves to the inhabitants, they are 
received with rejoicing and a repast more delicious to these 
starving soldiers than the finest epicurean feast ever spread 
is served by the citizens during a brief cessation of firing 
upon the fort. 

The boldness of this expedition and attack, beggars 
description. Many of the greatest writers and orators of 
subsequent years have attempted to characterize it. James 
Parton, in his life of Thomas Jefferson, has said of Clark : 21 

"This hero is not as famous as Leonidas or Hannibal, 
only because he has not had such historians as they, but he 
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defended the western homes of Virginia precisely as Hannibal 
would have done." 

It is well remembered the assurance with which Clark 
demanded of the commander of a well-fortified garrison 
unconditional surrender, and how, despite the disadvantages 
under which he labored he compelled and eventually received 
such terms. 22 

Although Clark wished to do more, especially to proceed 
against Detroit, it is now plain that such a step was unneces- 
sary. He had, by the conquest of the Illinois country and St. 
Vincent, gained virtually everything there was to gain. 

In his negotiations with the Indians, he proved himself 
not less a statesman than a warrior, and in all his subsequent 
activities in connection with the Northwest, he displayed the 
highest character of ability. 23 Indeed, he was the Washing- 
ton of the West. Every man who has written intimately of 
Clark, speaks of the personal resemblance between Washing- 
ton and Clark, and Senator Turpie has stated that: 

"General George Eogers Clark ranks second only to 
Washington among the great soldiers and statesmen of our 
Revolutionary era." 24 

That his services were highly appreciated is shown by 
the laudatory letters transmitted to Congress and the General 
Assembly of Virginia by the Governor, Patrick Henry, and by 
the feeling resolutions adopted by the Virginia Assembly. 
And well might Virginia and the Nation entertain a high 
opinion of Clarke achievements, for he added to the 
dominion of the United States, a territory equal in area to the 
original confederation. 

Understanding the benefits conferred, the services ren- 
dered and the sacrifices made by Clark to his country, it is 
in order to inquire into the nature of his reward. 

It is true that in partial fulfillment at least of the prom- 
ises made by Jefferson, Mason and Wythe, a tract of land was 
set apart for Clark and his soldiers. 25 But in Clark's circum- 
stances, land was of about the same value as was the gold 
which Robinson Crusoe found in the wreck of the boat and 
which was useless to appease his hunger. All that Clark got 
from the land voted him was expense and trouble. 
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Like Vigo and Gibault, the country was indebted to 
Clark in large sums, which he spent years in an endeavor to 
secure. He rendered his accounts which, as he said, were "as 
just as the book we swear by," but not a dollar of such sums 
was ever repaid to Clark in his lifetime, but years after his 
death were wrung from an unwilling government, by his 
heirs. 26 

The war being over and peace restored, it was easy to 
forget or overlook men so far away from the seat of govern- 
ment, and so Clark and all his services and sacrifices were for- 
gotten. With little ado, General Clark was relieved of his 
command on July 2, 1783. The then Governor of Virginia, 
Benjamin Harrison, announced Clark's dismissal to him in 
the following language : 27 

"The conclusion of the war and the distressed situation 
of the state with respect to it§_ finances, called on us to adopt 
the most prudent economy. It is for this reason alone I have 
come to a determination to give over all thoughts for the 
present, of carrying on an offensive war against the Indians, 
but before I take leave of you I feel myself called upon in the 
most forcible manner to return you my thanks and those of 
my council for the very great and singular services you have 
rendered your country in wresting so great and valuable a 
territory out of the hands of the British enemy, repelling the 
attacks of their savage allies and carrying on a successful war 
in the heart of their country. This tribute of praise and 
thanks, so justly due, I am happy to communicate to you, as 
the united voice of the executive." 

Clark's biographer says that at the very time this crush- 
ing blow was inflicted by Virginia upon her son, who had 
won for her a vast territory, and for himself imperishable 
renown, he was in dire distress for even the common decen- 
cies and necessaries of life. 28 

In 1783, the exact time not being known, the conqueror 
of the British forces at Kaskaskia and at Vincennes, made a 
long and lonesome journey in a condition of poverty from the 
West, through the wilderness to Richmond, Virginia. On his 
arrival at that place in his forlorn and pitable situation, he 
addressed, on the 27th of May, the following touching appeal 
to the Governor of Virginia. 29 
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"Sir: Nothing but necessity could induce me to make the 
following request to your Excellency, which is to grant me a 
small sum of money on account; as I can assure you, Sir, that 
I am exceedingly distressed for the want of necessary cloth- 
ing, etc., and do not know of any channel through which I 
could procure any except of the Executive. The State, I 
believe, will fall considerably in my debt. (And when the 
accounting was complete, the State was shown to be $30,000 
in his debt, but the debt was never paid until fifty years there- 
after and twenty years after Clark was in his grave.) Any 
supplies which your Excellency favors me with, might be 
deducted out of my accounts. I have the honor to be, your 
Excellency's obedient servant. 

G. E. Clark." 

What a sorry figure his country cut in its attempts to 
show its gratitude to one of its most illustrious sons. The 
incident of the second-hand sword approaches the ludicrous. 80 
The $400 pension voted to him twenty years after the render- 
ing of his signal service and at a time when he was a helpless 
paralytic, and the high-sounding but empty praises that were 
from time to time poured out upon him, were all calculated 
to inspire righteous indignation. From all accounts, George 
Rogers Clark 's old age was perhaps more forlorn than that of 
any man who has been deservedly popular and prominent in 
our country's history. Forced to depend upon the charity 
of relatives, a helpless paralytic, as a result of extreme ex- 
posure in the interests of his country, one leg in the grave, he 
passed many years of his declining life in extreme misery. 

Some men and women of stunted mentality, who lack the 
sense, of proportion, regarding trifles as crimes, and again, 
crimes at trifles, during his lifetime and since his death, have 
condemned him because it was said that on occasions he 
drank to excess. In all fairness, it may be asked, how many 
are strong enough to bear up under misery, suffering and 
degradation such as were visited upon George Rogers Clark, 
and remain staunch and steadfast? 

Exteriorly, Clark was a bold and might possibly be 
thought a rough man. He had the reputation of being a 
man's man. He never married. Little mention is made of 
the gentler sex in connection with Clark's life, yet there was 
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a sister, Mrs. Croghan, in whose family he spent many of the 
closing years of his miserable life. He is represented in 
pictures with little children about him. We are justified in 
believing that internally he was as true and tender as he was 
bold and blunt externally. 

There is, too, a pretty tradition, 81 that may, in a sense, 
furnish the key to the loneliness and barrenness of his 
life. It would be strange that such a dashing, courageous and 
handsome young man would have no affair of the heart. This 
elusive tradition has it that Clark had his great affair, the 
object of his love being a Spanish beauty, demure, we can 
believe, but all too serious. Tradition has it that she chose 
the convent, and instead of the bridal veil, that of the nun. 
We can conjecture that a difference with respect to religion 
may have blighted this romance and that the taking of the 
veil was the end of romance for both. Who will immortalize 
himself or herself by worthily weaving into the history of 
the conquest of the Northwest, the romance of George Rogers 
Clark and his Spanish sweetheart? 

Around the presentation of a sword to George Rogers 
Clark in recognition of his services to the State, has arisen 
much discussion. 82 It is said that after Clark had been 
humiliated by his government, when he was in great misery 
and destitution, when "he felt keenly what he considered the 
ingratitude of the Republic in leaving him in poverty and 
obscurity and when the State of Virginia sent him a sword, 
he received the compliments of the committee in calm silence, 
and then exclaimed: 'When Virginia needed a sword I gave 
her one; she sends me now a toy; I want bread/ " 88 

Another version of what he said on that occasion is: 
"Damn the sword, I had enough of that; a purse well filled 
would have done me some service.' ' 84 

His good friends seek to disprove these declarations or 
to excuse them on account of his mental and physical condi- 
tion, but there is a species of satisfaction in such an outburst 
of righteous indignation. 

Out of the chaos of conflicting statements regarding 
Clark's sword, it appears that there were two swords pre- 
sented, the last being both worthy in itself and worthily 
presented. Upon this occasion, it is said that after the presen- 
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tation by General Mercer, Clark took the beautiful unsheathed 
sword, and holding it before him on his two open hands, 
looked at it long and earnestly and simply said in a feeble 
voice, broken by tears: 

"You have made a very handsome address, and the 
sword is very handsome too. When Virginia needed a sword, 
I gave her one. I am too old and infirm, as you see, to ever 
use a sword again, but I am glad that my old mother State has 
not entirely forgotten me, and I thank her for the honor and 
you for your kindness and friendly words/ ' 85 

On February 13th of the very year in which Illinois, the 
seat of his principal activities, was admitted as a State into 
the Union, George Rogers Clark yielded up his spirit to his 
Maker and was released from pain and privation, his chief 
inheritances in this world. 
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"The Law Giver of the Northwest." 

Born in Scotland, 1734. Died at Ligonier, Pa., 1818. 
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ST. CLAIR. 

We now turn t<x one of the most unique figures in Ameri- 
can history; the handsome, polished accomplished, profound 
St. Clair. The appearance and conduct of the men we have 
been considering were influenced by their rugged and rustic 
surroundings, but St. Clair was the product of culture and 
fashion. Like all the others, when he first challenges our 
interest, he was a young man. Born in Scotland in 1734, he 
spent his youth and early manhood profitably. He is said to 
have descended from a noble family. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Edinburg and when twenty-three years of age, 
through influential friends, he obtained an ensign's commis- 
sion in the Sixtieth Eoyal American Regiment of Foot and 
came with that military organization to America. He was 
with Wolfe on the heights of Abraham and acquitted himself 
creditably. 1 

The polish and romance of the young Scotchman is indi- 
cated in the events immediately succeeding the great battle 
near Quebec. Immediately after that significant event, young 
St. Clair obtained a furlough, repaired to Boston and married 
Miss Phoebe Bayard, daugher of Belthazar Bayard and Mary 
Bowdoin, his wife — who was half-sister of Governor James 
Bowdoin — a young lady who is described as thoroughly edu- 
cated, with amiable disposition and agreeable manners. Her 
husband, as he was at that time, is described by a biographer 
as a favorite of popular British commanders, a descendant 
of an ancient and distinguished Scotch family, tall with 
blonde complexion, master of all the accomplishments of the 
drawing room, including the art of entertaining conversa- 
tion. 2 

In 1762, St. Clair resigned from the British army and 
removed with his wife and family to the Ligonier Valley, 
Pennsylvania. 3 

Plainly, he was a man of great capacity. In 1770, he was 
appointed surveyor for the district of Cumberland and also to 
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the offices of Justice of the Court of Quarter Sessions and 
Common Pleas and member of the Proprietary or Governor's 
Council. In 1771, the governor appointed him a justice of the 
court, recorder of deeds, clerk of the orphans' court and pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas. 4 

When differences arose between the colonies and the 
mother country, St. Clair, without hesitation, cast his lot with 
the former and he was a valuable acquisition. We have 
another picture of him at this period. He is spoken of in the 
correspondence of contemporaries, as a man of imposing 
appearance, aggressive, cultivated, whose agreeable and intel- 
ligent conversation captivating manners and honorable 
appearance won all hearts. 5 

He was, at this time, in the enjoyment of everything 
essential to secure happiness. Wilkinson, in his memoirs, 
says, that the American Revolution found him (St. Clair) sur- 
rounded by a rising family in the enjoyment of ease and inde- 
pendence with the fairest prospect of affluent fortune, the 
foundation of which had already been established by his 
intelligence, industry and enterprise. 6 

From this peaceful abode, this sweet domestic enjoyment 
and the flattering prospects which accompanied them, he was 
drawn by the claims of a troubled country. 

In December, 1775, a colonel's commission was sent him 
by General Hancock, President of the Continental Congress, 
and a request that he repair immediately to Philadelphia. 
Without hesitation, St. Clair obeyed the summons, writing 
his friend Wilkinson: "I hold that no man has a right to 
withhold his services when his country needs them. Be the 
sacrifice ever so great, it must be yielded upon the altar of 
patriotism." 7 

The story of St. Clair's activities and achievements as 
well as all the studied attempts to visit upon him disgrace 
and contumely, are so familiar as to need no repetition. The 
glory that came to him at Princeton and Trenton, the disa- 
greeable duty of superseding the traitor, Benedict Arnold, 
and the distressing task of meting out punishment to the spy, 
Andre, as a member of the court martial, which condemned 
him to death, are all familiar to the readers of history and all 
reflect credit upon the man. 8 
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As one reads the record of the great revolutionary strug- 
gle, he must gain the impression that no man in the American 
army was closer to Washington than St. Clair, and be also 
impressed with the idea that no man in that army, save, per- 
haps, Washington, was more persecuted. 

That he came through the war with his reputation un- 
scathed and as a man of great popularity, is evidenced by the 
fact that in 1787 he was elected to Congress, and by Congress 
chosen president of the Congress, at that time the chief execu- 
tive officer of the government. 

It was as the result of legislation by this Congress that 
St. Clair became of special interest to the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Whilst he was president of the Congress and under his 
guiding hand, the great ordinance of 1787 was passed, and on 
October 5, 1787, St. Clair was elected by Congress, Governor 
of the Northwest Territory. 

From this moment Arthur St. Clair's life was a complete 
sacrifice to his country. From the joys and comfort of cul- 
tured society, a luxurious home, the happiness, peace, and 
quiet of a family fireside, he struck into the uncharted wil- 
derness, barren of the first elements of comfort and a stranger 
to culture. 

We can easily believe what St. Clair himself said, namely, 
that the acceptance of the Governorship was the most im- 
prudent act of his life, but we can appreciate the man when 
we understand, as he himself declared, that he had "the am- 
bition of becoming the father of a country and laying the 
foundation of the happiness of millions, then unborn. ,,9 

Many men, even of his day, would have greatly rejoiced 
at the opportunities for speculation which the appointment 
offered but as he himself said he had "neither the taste nor 
genius for speculation in land, nor did he consider it consist- 
ent with the office." 10 His salary as Governor would barely 
cover his traveling expenses. He had a large family, and his 
wife who had been accustomed to every comfort, was not well 
fitted for a pioneer life, and in fact did not accompany him to 
his new home. His son, Arthur, twenty-one years of age, and 
three daughters, Louisa, Jane and Margaret, with a middle- 
aged colored woman, who acted as cook and housekeeper, 
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with himself, constituted the family of the Governor of the 
Northwest Territory. 11 

It would take us too far afield to recount the various act- 
ivities of Governor St. Clair in the organization of the terri- 
tory. As we well know, his headquarters were fixed at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and from there he traveled almost continuosly in 
the rude fashion of that day; now setting up county govern- 
ments, again in the thick of battle quelling Indian distur- 
ances and withal joining with the territorial judges in the 
enactment of laws. 

Unprejudiced readers of history must conclude that in 
all his activities, St. Clair was capable, and the lawyer, when 
informed upon the subject, must conclude that with respect 
to law, he was profound. 12 

So far as St. Clair was able to influence action, the ad- 
ministration of government was wise and in the best interest 
of the governed. At times he differed materially with the 
judges appointed under the ordinance to cooperate with him, 
and in such differences, the unbiased student of the questions 
at issue, must conclude that St. Clair was right. 13 

The visit of St. Clair to old Kaskaskia on February 2, 
1790, is a memorable occurrence in the history of Illinois. He 
found the inhabitants in an impoverished condition, incapable 
of taking any action looking to permanent improvements. 
In reporting the condition of the country, he said: "The 
Illinois country as well as on the Wabash, has been involved 
in great distress ever since it fell under the American domin- 
ion. ' ' He stated that the inhabitants had contributed supplies 
liberally to the support of the troops under General Clark, 
for which they received certificates, which have been repudi- 
ated by the state of Virginia, and after the Illinois regiment 
had been disbanded "a set of men pretending the authority 
of Virginia, embodied themselves, and a scene of general dep- 
redation and plunder ensued." To this succeeded three sue 
cessive and extraordinary inundations from the Mississippi 
which either swept away their crops or prevented their being 
planted. The loss of the greatest part of their trade with the 
Indians, which was a great resource, came upon them at this 
juncture, as well as the hostile incursions, of some of the 
tribes, which had ever before been in friendship with them, 
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and to these added the loss of their whole last crop of corn 
by an untimely frost. Extreme misery could not fail to be the 
consequence of such accumulated misfortunes." 14 

As indicating that another character included in this 
sketch, namely, Father Gibault, was all that we have claimed 
for him, it is interesting to note here that when St. Clair 
proposed a survey of the lands, in accordance with the orders 
of Congress, Father Gibault representing the people, invoked 
St. Clair in the following terms: 15 

"Your Excellency is an eye witness of the poverty to 
which the inhabitants are reduced, and of the total want of 
provisions to subsist on. Not knowing where to find a morsel 
of bread to nourish their families, by what means can they 
support the expense of a survey which has not been sought 
for on their parts, and for which it is conceived by them, 
there is no necessity. Loaded with misery and groaning un- 
der the weight of misfortunes accumulated since the Virginia 
troops entered their country, the unhappy inhabitants throw 
themselves under the protection of your Excellency, and take 
the liberty to solicit you to lay their deplorable situation be- 
fore Congress." 

Without casting any new or unnecessary burdens upon 
the inhabitants, St. Clair organized the first county, naming 
it St. Clair, established courts and appointed officers and was 
by his other and exacting duties soon again called away. 16 

How the Governor and the judges proceeded with the 
enactment and administration of law and how the territories, 
one after another, passed from one to another stage of terri- 
torial government, how the Indian uprisings were quelled 
and how material prosperity came, are all interesting, but 
too familiar to need repetition. 

The recital of the cabals and conspiracies to discredit 
the painstaking and sacrificing Governor, is a painful one, 
and his final unjustified removal, by order of President Jef- 
ferson, is one of the saddest pages in our history. There was 
at no time the justification for even a pretense that St. Clair 
was subject to just criticism for any act in connection with 
the government of the Northwest Territory, but his enemies 
at last encompassed his removal. 17 
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In this connection a strong contrast is apparent between 
St. Clair and the men who conspired against him. These con- 
spirators and others high in their counsels felt justified in 
speculation of almost any character, with little consideration 
for the public interest or the positions they occupied. In gen- 
eral, they became rich, while year by year St. Clair spent not 
only his ability and energy, but his substance, in the service 
of his country, and after long years of such fealty, went out 
of office a poor man. 

Let us now take a glance at the private life of this early 
soldier-statesman. We have noted his breeding, tastes, cul- 
ture and early surroundings, himself a man of independent 
resources, his wife, the daughter of the rich and accustomed 
to luxury. We have had a glance at his children, and it must 
be that American women will take an interest in contrasting 
two women of St. Clair's family. We have had a view of the 
wife*, and while in no place is there to be found a single reflec- 
tion upon that good woman, nor is it intended to pass any 
reflection here, it is of interest to note that while her husband 
toiled in the depths of the wilderness the wife did not share his 
privations. We learn that such was not the case with Louisa, 
the daughter of General St. Clair, who should be well known, 
and should stand out as a romantic and heroic figure in Amer- 
ican annals. Here is a picture of what Louisa St. Clair was 
as a girl. She is described by Professor Hildreth, as: 

"A healthy, vigorous girl, full of life and activity, every 
way calculated for a soldier's daughter; fond of a frolic, and 
ready to draw amusement from all and everything around 
her. She was a fine equestrienne, and would mount the most 
wild and spirited horse without fear, managing him with ease 
and gracefulness; dashing through the open woodlands 
around Campus Martius at full gallop, leaping over logs or 
any obstruction that fell in her way. She was one of the most 
rapid skaters in the garrison; few, if any of the young men 
equaling her in speed and activity, or in graceful movements 
in this enchanting exercise. Her elegant person and neat 
dress showing to much advantage, called forth loud plaudits 
from both young and old. * * * * She was also an ex- 
pert huntress, and would have afforded a good figure of Diana 
in her rambles through the woods, had she been armed with 
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bow instead of the rifle. Of this instrument she was a perfect 
mistress; loading and firing with the accuracy of a back- 
woodsman, killing a squirrel from the highest tree, or cutting 
off the head of a partridge with wonderful precision. She 
was fond of roaming in the woods, and often went out alone 
in the forest near Marietta, fearless of the savages that occa- 
sionally lurked in the vicinity. She was as active on foot as 
on horseback, and could walk for several miles with the rapid- 
ity of a ranger. Her manners were refined, her person beau- 
tiful, with highly cultivated intellectual powers, having been 
educated with much care in Philadelphia. Born with a 
healthy vigorous frame, she had strengthened both her body 
and mind by these athletic exercises when a child; probably 
first encouraged by her father, who had spent the larger por- 
tion of his life in camps. She was one of those rare spirits, 
so admirably fitted to the times and the manners of the day 
in which she lived." 18 

There is a legend of Louisa St. Clair, so absorbing in in- 
terest that I cannot withstand the temptation to repeat it: 19 

"The purposed Indian treaty at Duncan's Falls in 1778 
being postponed and adjourned to Fort Harmar, the Indians 
prepared for peace or war, and were hostile to holding a con- 
vention to adjust peace measures under the guns of Harmar, 
and Campus Martius. Young Brant, son of the famous chief 
of that name, came down the Tuscarawas and Muskingum 
trail with two hundred warriors, camped at Duncan's Falls, 
nine miles below Zanesville, and informed Governor St. Clair 
by runner that they desired the treaty preliminaries to be 
fixed there. 

"The Governor suspected a plot to get him to the Falls 
and abduct him, yet nothing had transpired of that import. 
He sent Brant's runner back with word that he would soon 
answer by a ranger. Hamilton Kerr was dispatched to Dun- 
can's Falls to reconnoiter and deliver St. Clair's letter. 

"A short distance above Waterford, Kerr saw tracks and 
keeping the riter in sight crept on a bluff and raised to his 
feet, when hearing the laugh of a woman, he came down to 
the trail and saw Louisa St. Clair on a pony, dressed Indian 
style with a short rifle hung to her body. Stupefied with 
amazement, the ranger lost his speech, well knowing Louisa, 
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who was the bravest and boldest girl in all the fort. She had 
left without knowledge of any one, and calling 'Ham' — as 
he was known by that name — to his senses, told him she was 
going to Duncan's Falls to see Brant. Expostulations on his 
part, only made her laugh the louder, and she twitted him on 
his comical dress — head turbaned with red handkerchief, 
hunting shirt but no trousers, the breechclout taking their 
place. Taking her pony by the head, he led it up the trail, 
and at night they suppered on dried deer meat from Ham's 
pouch. The pony was tied, and Louisa sat against a tree and 
slept, rifle in hand, while Ham watched her. Next morning 
they pursued their way, and finally came in sight of the In- 
dian camp. She then took her father's letter from the ranger, 
and telling him to hide and await her return, dashed off 
on her pony and was soon a prisoner. She asked for Brant, 
who appeared in war panoply, but was abashed at her 
gaze. She handed him the letter, remarking that they 
had met before, he as a student on a visit from college to 
Philadelphia, and she as the daughter of General St. Clair at 
school. He bowed, being educated, read the letter, and be- 
came excited. Louisa perceiving this, said she had risked 
her life to see him, and asked for a guard back to Marietta. 
Brant told her he guarded the brave, and would accompany 
her home. In the evening of the third day, they arrived with 
Ham Kerr at the fort, where she introduced Brant to her 
father, relating the incident. After some hours, he was es- 
corted out of the lines, returned to the Falls, and went up the 
valley with his warriors, without a treaty, but in love with 
Louisa St. Clair. 

"In January, 1789, he returned, took no part in the Fort 
Harmar treaty, was at the feast, and asked St. Clair in vain 
for his daughter's hand. In the fall of 1791, Brant led the 
Chippewas for a time during the battle at St. Clair's defeat, 
and told the warriors to shoot the general's horse but not him 
St. Clair had four horses killed, and as many bullet holes in 
his clothes but escaped unhurt." 

We have recounted the invaluable services of Arthur St. 
Clair to his country, covering the core of his life and a quar- 
ter of a century of time. Apparently, he had complied 
with every requirement which entitled him to the esteem, the 
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admiration, the applause, the gratitude of a country, but, sad 
again to relate, he received them not. 

As his biographer states: 20 

"He had helped to secure from the old Continental Con- 
gress, the great charter which secured freedom to a vast em- 
pire, and made religion and education fundamental principles 
in the constitutions of five republics. He had given to the 
Territory, a code of laws better in all respects than any new 
country ever had before. He had seen that Justice tempered 
her decrees with mercy, and had infused into all the depart- 
ments of government, a spirit of benignity whose influence is 
still felt, and will continue to be felt as long as these republics 
exist.' ' 

In the dark days of the Revolution, when it seems as if 
Washington's army would melt away and leave him, he ap- 
pealed to St. Clair to save the Pennsylvania line. St. Clair 
at once responded by supplying from his own private re- 
sources the funds necessary to recruit a new army. After the 
close of the war, he sought repayment of the funds advanced, 
but in whatever manner presented his claims were denied by 
the government. 21 

In the management of the Indian's affairs in the territory 
in order to carry out the instructions of the Secretary of 
War, it was necessary for St. Clair to become responsible for 
supplies, which alone, exceeded $9,000.00. This he sought 
to have taken care of by the government, but for one cause 
or another, the government either refused or failed to do so. 
St. Clair was sued upon the obligation and every dollar's 
worth of property saving as he said, "a few books of my clas- 
sical library and a bust of Paul Jones, which is sent me from 
Europe, for which I was very grateful, was taken from me 
upon execution." 22 

The sacrifice of his home drove St. Clair to the barren 
lands of Chestnut Ridge in his old age, where the few re- 
maining years of his life were spent in great privation. 23 

We have a picture of the grand old man and his faithful 
daughter, Louisa, at this period of their lives. The rest of 
the family are dead or elsewhere established. He and the 
faithful Louisa alone remain of the once happy family circle. 
In a log house, by the side of the timber trail, they lived in 
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poverty, seeking subsistence by the sale of grain and provis- 
ions for chance travelers who might pass that way. One of 
these tells us of St. Clair as he saw him in 1815. Hon. Elisha 
Whittlesey, a traveler, and three friends were journeying 
from Ohio to Connecticut on horseback. 24 

"I proposed,' ' says Whittlesey, "That we stop at his 
house and spend the night. He had no grain for our horses, 
and after spending an hour with him in the most agreeable 
and interesting conversation respecting his early knowledge 
of the Northwest Territory, we took our leave of him with 
the deepest regret. 

"I never was in the presence of a man that caused me 
to feel the same degree of esteem and veneration. He wore 
a citizen's dress of black of the Revolution; his hair clubbed 
and powdered. When we entered, he rose with dignity, and 
received us most courteously. His dwelling was a common 
double log house of the western country, that a neighborhood 
would roll up in an afternoon. Chestnut Eidge was bleak and 
barren. There lived the friend and confidant of Washington, 
the ex-Governor of the fairest portion of creation. It was in 
the neighborhood, if not in view, of a large estate near Ligo- 
nier that he owned at the commencement of the Revolution, 
and which, as I have at all times understood, was sacrificed 
to promote the success of the Revolution. Poverty did not 
cause him to lose his self respect, and were he now living, his 
personal appearance would command universal admiration." 

How about the gratitude of his country, which all agree, 
such acts as he had performed earns? In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on February 5, 1818, Mr. Mercer moved the fol- 
lowing Resolution: 25 

"Whereas, the Congress of the United States entertain 
a high sense of the tried integrity as well as the civil 
and military virtues of Arthur St. Clair, late President of 
the Congress and Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States, whom they learn, with regret, has been re- 
duced by misfortune, to extreme poverty." 

And upon a vote, the Resolution was lost, 61 ayes to 81 
nays. Such great men as Henry Clay, Charles F. Mercer and 
William Henry Harrison, eloquently championed his cause 
in Congress, but the debt the country already owed him, never 
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was paid. By almost superhuman efforts, there was finally 
wrung from Congress a pension of sixty dollars per month, 
but not a dollar of it ever reached St. Clair, for a creditor 
seized upon it at the very door of the treasury. 26 

During the last four years of his life, the family fre- 
quently were in great want. Some patriotic ladies of New 
York, hearing of St. Clair's necessities, sent him a remittance 
in money, out of the charity of their hearts. Thirty-nine 
years after his death, in 1857, Congress appropriated, 27 a con- 
siderable sum for the benefit of his surviving heirs, but Ar- 
thur St. Clair went to a pauper's grave, without either justice 
or gratitude from his country. 

Let us look at the last scene of this memorable life. On 
one of the closing days of August, 1818, the venerable patriot 
in his eighty-fourth year, undertook to go to Youngstown, 
three miles distant, for flour and other necessaries. He bade 
good-bye to his Louisa, who in good and evil report had been 
his constant companion, and started off with his pony and 
wagon, in good spirits. The authorities had changed the 
State road so that it passed along the Loyalhanna Creek, sev- 
eral miles north of the St. Clair residence, and the route to 
Youngstown was rough and dangerous. The pony and wagon 
moved safely along until within a mile of the village, when a 
wheel falling into a rut, the wagon was upset, and the aged 
general thrown with great force upon the rocky road. In 
the course of the day he was discovered lying where he had 
fallen, insensible, and the pony standing quietly at a short 
distance, awaiting the command of his old master — faithful 
to the last. He was carried tenderly back to the house but 
neither medical skill nor the tender care of loved ones could 
restore him, and, on the 31st, death came with his blessed 
message of peace f orevermore. 28 

When I behold some temple of the past, 

Its marble pillars tottering to their fall 
Its idols shattered and its fanes o'ercast 

Its friezes shredded on the crumbling wall, 

I can but mourn, I cannot stop my tears, 
To think that beauty so sublime must die; 

And all the woes of grief -filled years, 
Drive down upon me like a cloud-washed sky. 29 
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We are shocked and depressed by the sad memory of 
the closing years of those brilliant lives. Involuntarily, we 
exclaim, "ingratitude! Can it be that my country stands 
charged with such ingratitude? May the wrongs be righted !" 

Some have argued and yet may argue, that the indigence 
and helplessness of these great historical figures were to some 
extent at least, due to their own fault. It may be asked, 
"Why did they not take advantage of their opportunities ?" 
Others, in similar circumstances, became independent; some, 
indeed, men of great wealth. No doubt this was a question in 
the days of Vigo, Clark and St. Clair, it has remained a live 
question to the present time. Year by year we see men who 
have served the public well, going out of office, and often to 
their graves, poor men. And in like manner we have seen 
men come to public service poor and leave it rich. Clark and 
St. Clair devoted themselves exclusively to the public inter- 
est. They evidently did not believe that they could serve the 
public interest faithfully and at the same time serve them- 
selves. There are, no doubt, many public servants like them, 
and we have it on the highest authority that: 

"No servant can serve two masters, for either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or he will hold to the one and 
despise the other." 30 

Enlightened statesmanship must find a means by which 
public servants may be relieved of the necessity of serving 
their own interests in order that they may devote themselves 
effectively to public interests. 

The lives of these four men hold another suggestion for 
us. Because past generations have failed to do justice to 
their memory, is no justification for this, likewise, failing. 
During the year 1918, we are to celebrate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the admission of Illinois to the Union of States. It is 
inconceivable that such a signal opportunity to do justice in 
a measure at least to the memories of the founders of our 
State, should be permitted to pass without appropriate action. 
The 1.00th anniversaries of the death of George Rogers Clark 
and Arthur St. Clair falling in the same year might well be 
observed with appropriate memorial exercises in every city 
in the State. The exceptional services of Francis Vigo, the 
great Italian- American, ought to be acknowledged and in 
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some manner, marked and made known to all the people of 
this State. Pierre Gibault ought to be brought out from the 
obscurity and oblivion into which he sank after assisting in 
the establishment of an empire through peace and piety; 
his name made a household word and a suitable monument 
erected to his memory. 

Some little recognition has been given Clark, St. Clair, 
and even Vigo, in other States, but so far as public action is 
concerned, so far as the public historical records exist, so 
far as the general public is aware, Pierre Gibault might never 
have lived. 

All lovers of justice, all those who have a tender patriotic 
regard for their country and who appreciate the efforts and 
the sacrifices of those who gave us the most fertile region 
upon earth and the best character of government known to 
man, will certainly wish to do justice to the memory of those 
their greatest champions and benefactors. 
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